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A DOG-SLEDGE JOURNEY IN KAMTSCHATKA 
AND NORTH-EASTERN SIBERIA. 



By GEORGE KENNAN. 



Until he has camped out with the Tartars of Turkestan, eaten 
tallow and reindeer's entrails with the wandering tribes of Northern 
Asia, and hung his hat in token of discovery on the North Pole, he 
cannot complain that he has exhausted the world in which he lives. 

Few parts of the globe, and few races of men at the present day, 
are less known to science, to literature, and to the civilized public 
generally, than the vast plains of North-eastern Siberia, and the wild 
tribes of natives who wander with their herds of reindeer from the 
Okhotsk sea to the low wind-swept shores of the Arctic ocean. 

This vast territory, equal in extent to all of the United States 
east of the Mississippi river, has been known to the Russians and 
nominally owned by them for nearly 200 years, but in spite of all 
their efforts to settle and colonize it, is little better known, and is 
certainly no more densely populated now than it was when Peter the 
Great founded the present Russian Empire, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Now and then an exploring party has partially 
surveyed its sea coast, or a few adventurous Cossacks have pushed 
their way on dog sledges through the snowy solitudes which lie in its 
interior, but their vague and indefinite reports have added little to 
our stock of information, and have never been of such an encourag. 
ing character as to induce any further settlement. The expedition 
of the Russian Admiral Vrangell, in 1821, did more, probably, to 
acquaint the world with North-eastern Siberia, than all the attempts 
of his predecessors together, and his travels are the only account 
which we have in the English language of the character and people 
of that far distant land. 

In 1864, when the Western Union Telegraph Company first pro- 
jected a line from America to Europe by way of Behring's straits, 
little or nothing could be learned as to the nature of the country 
through which it would pass. It was known to be cold, barren and 
desolate, and inhabited by wandering tribes of hostile natives ; but 
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more than this the Russian government itself could not tell us. 
Many of our most intelligent and best informed geographers seri- 
ously thought and said that the construction of the proposed line 
through Siberia was just as impracticable and visionary as a broad- 
gauge double-track railroad to the moon, and not a few of our most 
prominent papers throughout the country declared that the will of 
God must be made subject to the will of man before such an enter- 
prise could succeed. Undisturbed, however, by these discouraging 
remarks, the company began and steadily continued its preparations, 
and in July, 1865, its first exploring party sailed from San Francisco, 
Cal., for the Asiatic coast. 

Of this party I was fortunate or unfortunate enough to be a mem- 
ber. It consisted altogether of only four men, and its size seemed 
rather out of proportion to *:he extent of its field. But we were not 
expected to do much more than gather information about the coun- 
try until we should be reinforced on the following year. 

On the twentieth of August, after forty-seven days of monoton- 
ous sea life, we landed in the little Russian seaport at the southern 
end of Kamtschatka, and entered eagerly upon our first experience 
of Asiatic life. Every one has felt, I suppose, in a greater or less 
degree, the sensation of strangeness which a new place, seen for the 
first time, always awakens, but it can hardly be imagined with what 
eager curiosity and freshness of impression we saw everything in 
this far distant, unvisited corner of the world. The little log-houses, 
with their fish-skin windows and huge brick ovens, the men and 
women dressed for the most part alike, in tanned deerskin, the 
priests who walked about the streets in their long, black robes, with 
their hair hanging nearly to their waists, the wooden frames every- 
where filled with thousands of drying fish, and the howling of two 
or three hundred half wild dogs, were all evidences of a new and 
strange country. 

The village of Petropavlovski, the largest and most important 
Russian settlement in the peninsula, is situated in a little valley at 
the head of Avatcha bay and possesses many features of wild, 
romantic beauty. High hills, covered with clumps of silver birch, 
and fragrant with thousands of wild roses, sweep round it in a great 
semicircle, and throw into picturesque relief the red roofs of the low 
houses and the green swelling domes of its little Greek church. 
Between the hills, in the far blue distance, rises the snowy cone of 
the Roselskoi volcano, whose banner of golden smoke guides the 
sailor to port while yet an hundred miles at sea. The little log cot- 
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tages, embosomed in trees, and the surrounding hills, covered with 
wild flowers and green with luxuriant vegetation, were suggestive 
of anything but the cold semi-Arctic climate of Kamtschatka, and 
never were northern travelers more agreeably disappointed than 
were we, to find in that much abused country the weather, scenery, 
and vegetation of the temperate zone. 

Almost the first thing which a traveler notices in any foreign land 
is the language, and it is especially noticeable in any part of Siberia. 
What the Russians did at the tower of Babel to be afflicted with 
such a complicated, contorted, utterly incomprehensible language, 
I have never been able to conjecture. I have thought, sometimes, 
that they must have built their side of the tower higher than any of 
the other tribes, and have been punished for their sinful industry 
by this jargon of unintelligible sounds which no man could possibly 
hope to understand before he became so old that he never could 
work on another tower. However they came by it, it is certainly a 
thorn in the flesh to all travelers in the Russian empire. 

Some weeks before we reached Kamtschatka, I decided to learn, 
if possible, a few common expressions which would be useful in our 
first intercourse with the natives, and among them the phrase, " I 
want something to eat." I thought that this would, probably, be 
the first observation which I should have to address to any of the 
inhabitants, and I determined to learn it so thoroughly that I should 
never be in danger of starvation from ignorance. I accordingly 
asked our interpreter what the equivalent expression was in Russian. 
He very coolly replied that whenever I wanted anything to eat I 
must say Vashaveleekeevweesokeeblagarodiaprevoskhodeetelstro. 

This was enough. It convinced me that if I were compelled to 
ask for food in that language I should inevitably starve to death — I 
would not be able to get one meal a month, or if I did I should 
have no jaws or facial muscles left to eat it with after getting it. 

Another of our party, in making similar researches into the nature 
of the language, discovered that the Russian words for mother and 
brother were mat and brat ; and he at once declared that any lan- 
guage which made him call his mother a mat and his brother a brat, 
was too disrespectful for him to learn. 

Reasoning from analogy it might fairly be inferred, that if mother 
were mat and brother, brat, father should be fat, and we speculated 
curiously on the probability of little Russian urchins calling their 
father fatty instead of papa, as an endearing nickname. We soon 
learned, however, not to draw any conclusions from the supposed 
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regularity of the language ; there was nothing regular about it. 
Everything was bottom side up or wrong end first. " Father," in- 
stead of being fat, as we supposed, was ottets. Bob was the word for 
woman, zhow meant a wife, and you be righteous, was the Russian 
expression for " get out."* 

The Russian language is much more difficult of acquirement than 
any of the native languages of Siberia on account of its involved and 
complicated grammar. All its words are very much inflected, its 
nouns having no less than forty-two terminations. 

The labor which is required to learn forty-two different endings 
for every word can hardly be imagined. In the short time which we 
spent in Petropavlovski, we succeeded in learning the Russian for 
"yes," " no," and " how do you do," and we congratulated ourselves 
not a little upon even that slight progress in such a heathen tongue. 
Bush, with his usual regard for polite forms, wished, also, to learn to 
say thank you, but he abandoned the idea upon discovering that 
" thank you " in Russian was Ya pakorno vass blagadorvo millostovwe 
gossoodar. Politeness in such a language as that is simply impossible. 
We were obliged to caution Bush several times not to indulge too 
freely in such rhetorical flourishes, for if he did it was extremely 
probable that we should have to bury him there in Kamtschatka, 
and write upon his lonely tombstone the mournful epitaph, " Found 
dead with a long Russian word sticking in his throat." 

* I was once assured by a Russian Cossack in Kamtschatka, that his language was the 
original language in the world. All other tongues, he said, dated from the tower of Babel, 
but Russian was spoken by Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden. I told him I had never 
heard of this rather singular fact, and that I had always supposed that it was the American 
language which was spoken in the garden of Eden, and that Russian was a barbarous 
jaw-breaking dialect which God inflicted upon Cain to punish him for the murder of his 
brother. The poor Cossack stood aghast with horror at my explanation of the origin of 
his beloved language. He finally recovered himself, however, and said that he had no 
doubt that the American language was a very old one, but he thought I must be mistaken 
about Russian because very ancient traditions ascribed the invention of that language to 
Adam and Eve, and he appealed to Dodd to know if it were not so. Dodd, to my great 
astonishment, said he thought it was, because it explained some things which he had never 
understood in the Bible account and which could not be explained upon any other sup- 
position than that Russian was spoken in the garden of Eden. The Cossack brightened 
up at this reinforcement and inquired cheerfully what these things were. " Why," said 
Dodd, " I have always wondered why Adam took the apple when Eve offered it to him, 
but I don't wonder at it now. It would have taken him longer to tell Eve, in Russian, 
that he didn't want it, than it would to eat all the apples on the tree, so he chose the least of 
two difficulties and I don't blame him a bit." 

The Cossack concluded that we were prejudiced against his language and dropped the 
subject in disgust. 
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During our stay at Petropavlovski, we had an opportunity of see- 
ing the Russian marriage ceremony as it is performed in Siberia, and 
for the especial benefit of theladies, who are supposed to be particu- 
larly interested in such matters, I will try and describe it, although 
I must say that to describe a marriage ceremony properly, including 
"what the bride had on, requires a special and technical education. 
The preliminary arrangements, by which I mean falling in love and 
popping the question, are made in Siberia very much as they are in 
any other part of the world, with one noticeable exception. The 
young man does not pop his own question, but appoints some oblig- 
ing'friend to do it for him. This friend is then known as the 
thousandth man, and besides proposing for the lady's hand he is 
-obliged to pay all the expenses of the wedding. As these amount 
sometimes to a considerable sum, the position of thousandth man is 
not so desirable as a good post-ofifice, and, so far as my experience 
goes, it is not very eagerly sought after. It is considered a point of 
honor, however, not to refuse to act in this capacity, and however 
poor a man may be, he generally contrives to get a fox skin or a few 
roubles to pay for his friend's marriage. Why this unfortunate victim 
was called the thousandth man, I was never able to learn, but I pre- 
sume the title grew out of the fact that not more than one man in a 
thousand was willing to pay for somebody else's happiness, so that 
he was literally the thousandth man. In America I'm afraid such 
a model of disinterested benevolence would't be found short of the 
ten-thousandth man. 

When this thousandth man has been appointed and the proposals 
for the lady's hand made, it becomes the duty of the bridegroom 
to buy his bride. About half an hour before the ceremon)' at the 
church is to begin, the young man seeks an interview with the lady's 
father and makes an offer of a certain sum of money for his daugh- 
ter's hand. The money, whatever it be, is accepted, and the young 
man and woman in their bridal costume set out on foot for the church, 
attended by an escort of twenty or thirty yelling boys. The price 
usually paid for a wife, I am sorry to say, is seldom more than ten 
cents ; but I would not have it inferred that ten cents is all a wife 
in Siberia is worth. The lowness of the price shows more accurately 
what the young man is worth, and as the purchase and sale are 
merely a form, it is intended to be within the means of the poorest 
native who may be matrimonially inclined. At the church both 
parties are given three lighted candles tied together with blue ribbon, 
and as they advance to the altar the priest begins in a low, monoton- 
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ous voice the marriage ceremony. In a few moments he takes up a 
bottle filled with something which is supposed to be wine and admin- 
isters a teaspoonful to each of the contracting parties. More read- 
ing and chanting follow, and at last a couple of dusty gilt crowns 
which an assistant brings from the church treasury are placed upon 
the heads of the bridegroom and bride, and they follow the priest 
in a slow march around the altar. At the end of the third round 
the ceremony is finished, and after the usual congratulations the 
newly-married couple visit in turn their respective parents. At the 
home of the bride a loaf of black bread is prepared and sprinkled 
over the top with salt, and when the couple make their appearance 
they kneel before the shrine in the corner of the room and the sign, 
of the cross is made with the loaf of bread over their heads. This- 
is the parental blessing, and is supposed to insure them against 
future starvation. It doesn't always attain that desirable result.. 
At the conclusion of these visits the bridal party, together with all 
the invited guests, partake of the marriage supper, which is usually- 
prepared at the house of some intimate friend. On the occasion to 
which I refer the supper was given by the Russian governor, and we,, 
as distinguished foreigners, were, of course, invited. The hour, six 
o'clock, was rather an early one, but the room when we arrived was 
well filled with Russian merchants, Cossacks and citizens of the 
place. It was expected, of course, that the distinguished Americans, 
of whose politeness, intelligence and suavity so much had been heard 
would congratulate the bride, but the distinguished but unfortunate 
Americans didn't know how to do it. Our acquirements in Russian, 
as I have before said, were limited to yes, no, and how do you do, 
and none of these expressions seemed exactly suited to the occasion. 
Desirous, however, of sustaining the national reputation for polite- 
ness, we selected the last of these phrases as the most appropriate, 
and marching solemnly up, asked the bride, with a very low bow and 
in very bad Russian, how she did. She graciously replied, ''Cherazv- 
wechiano blagopoloochna pakornashae vass blagadoroo," and the dis- 
tinguished Americans retired with a proud consciousness of having 
done their duty. We were not much enlightened as to the state of 
the bride's health, but judging from the facility with which she rat- 
tled off this tremendous sentence we presumed that she must be 
well. Nothing but a robust constitution and the most excellent 
health would have enabled her to do it. In course of time the 
assembled party seated themselves at the table, the bride and bride- 
groom taking the head, and both eating with one knife and fork out 
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of the same plate. We were just getting into the merits of the sup- 
per when one of the Russian merchants rose to his feet, and drink- 
ing off a glass of wine, exclaimed in a loud voice Ghorka ! which 
means in English " sour." We thought that this was a very curious 
kind of a toast, and wondered whether the poor Russian couldn't 
think of any better sentiment than that for a marriage supper. If 
he couldn't we proposed to help him out. We didn't understand 
the language very well ourselves, but we could ask the bride again 
how she did, and that would be better than telling her that her cup of 
happiness was sour. What was our astonishment, however, to see 
the bridegroom suddenly drop his knife and fork, and throwing his 
arms around the bride's neck salute her with a loud ringing sniack. 
This was a new feature in the entertainment, and it seemed more 
remarkable than anything which had preceded it, but upon being 
assured that it was all right and a time-honored custom, we resumed 
our supper wondering what would come next. Presently the cry of 
Sour ! was again raised, and again the bridegroom kissed his lady, 
and as if the ice were now fairly broken, cries of Sour ! began to come 
from all parts of the table, and the frequent necessity of kissing the 
bride seemed to interfere very seriously with the young man's sup- 
per. Presuming from its constant repetition that this cry of Ghorka 
was a duty which every guest owed to the bridegroom, one of our 
party determined that he would not be behindhand in its perform- 
ance. He would show these Russians that he understood their 
rather peculiar etiquette better than they did themselves. Being 
unfamiliar, however, with the language, and somewhat embarrassed 
by the novelty of his position, he made a slight mistake in the word 
and instead of saying sour, as he intended, shouted at the top of his 
voice Vinegar! To counteract the effect of such an intensely sour 
expression as this, the bridegroom was compelled to kiss the bride 
three several times amid great applause. The evening after supper 
wore away in eating and drinking, and about midnight the party 
broke up in a state of general intoxication. Thus ended our first 
experience of social life in Kamtschatka, and it was a very fitting 
introduction to the curious scenes and customs which we were yet 
to witness. 

We remained in Petropavlovski altogether about two weeks gather- 
ing information relative to the country, and making preparations 
for our northern journey. It was decided to separate at this point 
into two parties. Bush and Mahood going by water to the mouth of 
the Amoor river, on the Chinese frontier, and the major and I, with 
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a young American named Dodd, starting north through Kam- 
tschatka. The season was already advanced for that high latitude, 
but we hoped that early in the winter we should reach the Russian 
settlements of Ghijiga, at the head of the Okhotsk sea, from which 
point we intended to push our explorations northward to Behring's 
straits, and westward until we should meet Lieutenants Mahood 
and Bush. 

The peninsula of Kamtschatka is about 800 miles in length and 
is almost entirely of volcanic formation. It is divided throughout 
nearly its whole extent by a range of rugged mountains from 3,000 
to 12,000 feet in height, which, with their numerous spurs and foot- 
hills, give a great variety and picturesque effect to all its scenery. 
The population of the peninsula is about 5>ooo and is made up of 
three different classes, the Russian, the Kamchadals or settled 
natives, and the wandering Koraks. The Kamchadals, who com- 
pose the most numerous class, are originally descended from some 
of the weaker Tartar tribes of Central Asia, but they have almost 
entirely lost their distinct nationality by intercourse and inter- 
marriage with the Russians. They have adopted the Russian lan- 
guage and religion, live in log-houses instead of tents and cultivate 
the soil, all of which things are directly contrary to the taste and 
feeling of every true Siberian native. They are very peaceable and 
quiet in disposition, generally honest and truthful in all their deal- 
ings and extremely hospitable to strangers. The government under 
which all the inhabitants of Kamtschatka live is administered by a 
Russian officer called an Ispravnik or governor, who settles all 
questions of law which arise between individuals or tribes, collects 
the yearly tax of furs which is levied upon every male inhabitant, 
and exercises a general discretionary supervision over the whole 
province. The principal source of the natives' wealth is the trade 
in sables which, in Kamtschatka alone, amounts annually to about 
$90,000. Sable.trapping, fishing and the cultivation of rye and pota- 
toes, are the occupations of nearly all the Kamchadals, who are set- 
tled in little log villages throughout the peninsula, on all the rivers 
which fall into the Okhotsk sea or the Pacific. To assist us in our 
journey through these native settlements, the Russian governor sent 
a special courier in advance to notify the people of our coming and to 
direct them, upon pain of severe punishment, to remain at their 
homes until we should pass, and to furnish us with any required 
number of men, horses, boats or dog-sledges. Thus prepared we 
set out on the fourth of September for the far north. 
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Our horseback ride through southern Kamtschatka, was the very 
poetry of out-door life. The climate was almost Californian in its 
clearness and warmth, the vegetation everywhere was just dying 
into the glowing crimson and gold of September, and the grand 
mountain scenery was that of Switzerland. Day after day we rode 
through broad grassy valleys which seemed lulled to sleep in the 
warm sunshine by the music of drowsy grasshoppers, or between 
high majestic mountains whose summits were white with perpetual 
snow, and whose bases were aflame with the orange and scarlet 
foliage of autumn. Herds of timid reindeer dashed off with 
startled bounds at our approach, wild mountain sheep looked down 
from some inaccessible crag upon our long train as it filed through 
the mountain ravine below, and now and then a bear, roused from 
his afternoon nap in the sun, galloped awkwardly away from under 
our very horses' feet. The unbroken wilderness, lonely and still as 
when it came from the hand of its Creator on the first great Sab- 
bath, showed no traces of man's existence, and we could not help 
feeling all the pride and satisfaction of first discoverers. Kam- 
tschatka had put on for us its gala dress, and the bright colored 
leaves which fell through the warm, still air upon our heads, as we 
rode under the forest trees, were nature's leafy offering to the first 
of her admirers who had sought out, in this far distant land, her 
long hidden wealth of beauty. Nothing surprises the traveler in 
Kamtschatka so much as the wild, picturesque beauty of its scenery, 
and the luxuriant character of its vegetation. He anticipates the 
biting air and frozen plains of Labrador, but he realizes, instead, the 
mild climate and beautiful scenery of the fabled Atlantis. In sight 
of eternal snow, he rides through wild grass which sweeps his waist, 
and by bending from his saddle can pick his arms full of lilies, lark- 
spurs and wild roses. I do not wish to convey too favorable an 
impression of Kamtschatka, but its very name has always been 
synonymous with everything cold, barren and desolate, and it is 
time the much abused country had some kind of justice. Its cold 
and desolation, in winter, are undeniable facts, but no one who has 
traveled through the peninsula in summer will question the beauty 
of its scenery. The weather, as we advanced to the northward, 
grew steadily colder, and we did not long enjoy the warm, clear 
skies, and beautiful scenery which I have tried to describe. The 
bright colors of the autumn leaves faded into dead brown, the sky 
became overcast with heavy leaden clouds, and the keen northern 
wind, as it passed, moaned out in the tree-tops its gloomy forebod- 
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ings of approaching winter. On the first of October we were 500 
miles north of Petropavlovski, and straining every nerve to reach 
the Russian settlement of Ghijiga, at the head of the Okhotsk 
sea before an Arctic winter should block up the mountain 
ravines with snow. We were, however, too late. One hun- 
dred and fifty miles north of Lesnoi, the last Kamchadal 
settlement in the peninsula, in the very heart of a wilder- 
ness of mountains, we were overtaken by the opening storm 
of winter. Losing our way in the blinding snow, chilled to the 
bone by the bitter wind, which froze our wet clothes into a stiff, 
crackling armor of ice, and exhausting our provisions until nothing 
remained but a few crumbs of bread and a little piece of blubber, 
we were reluctantly compelled to turn back. Three days of suffer- 
ing, during which we lived upon pine seeds and water, brought us 
again to Lesnoi, where disappointment, fatigue and exposure, 
brought a severe fit of illness upon the leader of our party. This 
unexpected misfortune put a stop to our further progress. For 
more than a month we were compelled to live in the low, dirty log- 
huts of the natives, with nothing but an occasional day of pleasant 
weather to relieve the monotony of our lives. 

Early in November the weather became colder and more settled, 
snow fell in sufficient quantities to make good sledging, and as our 
leader's health was partially restored, we determined to make an- 
other effort to reach Ghijiga. Collecting, from all the surrounding 
settlements, about 200 dogs, which we divided into sixteen teams, 
and providing ourselves with forty days' provisions, we set out, with 
lighter hearts than we had known in many a day, for the territory of 
the wandering Koraks. 

The Koraks, who compose one of the largest of the Siberian and 
Kamtschatkan tribes, are essentially a wandering people. Living in 
skin tents, and owning herds of from 1,000 to 12,000 reindeer, they 
move from place to place with the greatest facility, and perhaps in 
the whole course of their lives do not camp twice upon the same 
spot. That portion of the tribe which wanders in Kamtschatka is 
divided into forty or fifty different bands, composed of six or eight 
families each, and owning an average number of 3,000 reindeer to 
each band. They select for their wandering ground the barest, 
bleakest, most desolate plains in all Siberia, where the white Arctic 
moss which constitutes their reindeers' food grows in the greatest 
abundance. 

A herd of several thousand deer will, in a very few days, paw up 
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the snow and eat all the moss within the circle of a mile from the 
encampment, and then, of course, the band must move to fresh 
ground. Their wandering life, therefore, is not a choice, but rather 
a necessity, growing out of their dependence upon the reindeer. 
They must wander or their deer will starve. These scattered bands 
of Koraks, although constantly in motion, keep up an irregular com- 
munication with each other, and one band generally knows where the 
next is to be found. We proposed, therefore, to travel through this 
region upon the reindeer sledges of this tribe, hiring them with to- 
bacco and beads to carry us from one of their encampments to an- 
other until we should reach our destination. 

Late one moonlight night, on the sixth day, after leaving Lesnoi, 
we came suddenly upon the first encampment of this wild, nomadic 
people, and our wolfish dogs, crazy with excitement, dashed down at 
a gallop upon the vast herd of reindeer which stood still and peace- 
ful around the black tents. 

In an instant the quiet encampment was thrown into the wildest 
confusion. The reindeer, with hoarse, startled barks, broke into a 
frightened stampede, scores of dark forms issued suddenly from the 
tents, and grasping long, bright, pointed spears, threw themselves in 
our way, capsized sledges with their shouting and cursing drivers 
were dragged between the tents by the excited dogs, and a perfect 
pandemonium of discordant sounds broke the calm silence of the 
winter's night. Never before, I fancy, had a band of travelers de- 
scended so like a sudden tornado upon a Korak encampment, and 
we feared that the surprised natives would spear us before we could 
explain who we were and what we wanted. 

The dogs, however, were finally stopped and beaten into submis- 
sion, the reindeer were again gathered together, and, under the guid- 
ance of a tall, shaven-headed Korak, we entered, for the first time, a 
native tent. Crawling cautiously on hands and knees through a 
long, dark tunnel of skins, we lifted up a heavy fur curtain and found 
ourselves in a large conical tent, about thirty feet in diameter. A 
bright fire of pine branches was burning on the ground in the center 
and around it were squatted half a dozen native women, with smoky 
tattooed faces, watching a steaming kettle of food. The smoke, 
which went everywhere else before it escaped through the roof, made 
it almost impossible at first to see or breathe, and we threw our- 
selves on the ground, with our faces down, to get a breath of pure 
air. 

The tents of the Koraks vary from ten to forty feet in diameter, 
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but they are all constructed in the same simple way, by stretching 
a covering of reindeer furs over a conical frame-work of poles. As 
it is impossible to warm so large a tent by one fire on the ground in 
the center, they construct, around the inner circumference, a series 
of small tight skin apartments, called pologs, which are about six 
feet square and four feet in height, separated one from another by 
heavy skin curtains. These pologs are warmed and lighted by a 
rude lamp of blubber and moss in a shallow bone or iron dish, and 
as little or none of the heat can escape, the temperature is generally 
high enough to be entirely comfortable. 

In the confined smoky atmosphere of these skin boxes, the Koraks 
spend nearly all their indoor life. Upon the general principle of 
doing in Rome as the Romans do, we often slept in these pologs, 
but we never closed our eyes without a well-founded expectation of 
being suffocated before morning.* 

As soon as the Koraks learned, through an interpreter, our busi- 
ness and wants, they treated us with the greatest hospitality. 
Supper, if such a meal can be called by that civilized name, was 
soon prepared, and, seating ourselves upon the ground before a 
long wooden trough, with an ill-conditioned dog at each elbow to 
dispute our right to every mouthful, we began an examination of 
Korak food. It is a very good plan, in partaking of the hospitality 
of the Siberian natives, to imagine that you are about to eat the 
worst thing you know of, and then to shut your eyes and swallow 
it quick. By so doing you may succeed in making a satisfactory 
meal ; but you never will if you insist upon a critical examination 

*The wandering natives of Siberia, contrary to all our preconceived ideas, we found to 
be tall, athletic, well-formed men, often more than six feet in height, with bold dark fea- 
tures which reminded us of our own North American Indians. They have not, however, 
a single trait in common with them nor with the Esquimaux of Labrador and Greenland. 
Physically, morally and intellectually they are a much finer race of men than the latter, 
and their honesty and generosity distinguish them sufficiently from the former. Although 
they are generous and hospitable to strangers, they repel instantly and with the greatest 
courage, any attempt to reduce them to subjection. They have always resisted the Rus- 
sian invasion of their country ; they have twice captured and burned the Russian settle- 
ment of Anadyrsk, and their indomitable bravery in every battle has been more than a 
match for the firearms and discipline of the Siberian Cossacks. Taught by repeated 
defeats that they could not impose their religion or their taxes upon these free Arabs of 
the Siberian desert, the Russians have finally concluded to let them alone, and after nearly 
two centuries of warfare, the Tchucktchis and most of the Koraks still retain their inde- 
pendence and show their distrust of the Russians by trading with them only at the point 
of a spear. There is not a single mean or treacherous feature in the character of the wan- 
dering natives, unless it has been planted there by intercourse with the Russians. Mem- 
bers of our party, alone and unarmed, have traveled frequently throughout their territory. 
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of everything beforehand. Above all, as you value your peace of 
mind, ask no questions. Ignorance in such cases is always bliss, 
and if you eat first, and ask what it is made of afterward, you are 
sure of your supper, whatever may be your subsequent reflections. 
If, on the contrary, you begin by asking questions, you are sure to 
end by going hungry, or what is, perhaps, as bad, by losing your 
appetite entirely. The application of these remarks may be learned 
from the fact that the national dish of the Siberian natives is made 
of blood, tallow, and the contents of the reindeer's stomach, taken 
out after the animal has been killed, and mized up with dried grass 
into a thick, dark colored pudding. It is not very pleasant to think 
that you are eating half digested moss which some reindeer has 
eaten once before, and for that reason it is very desirable not to 
know anything about it. We were unfortunate enough to see the 
curious mixture prepared, and from that very moment we lost the 
last vestige of appetite. We tried to persuade the major that it 
was his duty, in the interest of science, to taste it, and tell the world 
what it was like, but he said he felt no interest in scientific inquiries 
of that kind, and that when he wanted to eat moss he proposed to 
do it without the reindeer's assistance. The particular merits which 
the natives claim for this mixture are its medicinal properties. It 
corrects, they say, the bad effects of an exclusively meat diet, and 
takes the place, to a certain extent, of vegetables. A delightful 
substitute it makes for potatoes and cabbage. It can be imagined, 
perhaps, what their usual diet is, when blood, tallow and moss are 
taken as wholesome correctives. We decided, after some consider- 
ation, to suffer the bad effects of a meat diet rather than make use 
of such a remedy, and determined to suggest to some heathen re- 
form society that they would do well to send a cargo of Drake's 
Plantation Bitters to this benighted land. The Koraks live almost 
entirely upon reindeer meat, tallow, marrow, blubber and dried fish, 
and know nothing whatever of the uses of salt. 

We had hardly expected to find in Siberia anything like alcoholic 
liquor, and were very much surprised one day to see a couple of natives 
reeling about in an advanced stage of intoxication. We knew that there 
was not a drop of liquor in all Northern Kamtschatka, and were puz- 
zled to know how they had become so thoroughly, hopelessly, unde- 
niably drunk. The problem which civilization had so long studied, 
how to make a man drunk in the shortest possible time, and in the 
most effective way, they seemed to have solved at once. Upon 
inquiry, we learned that they had been eating toad-stools. There 
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is a species of poisonous fungus growing in Siberia known to the 
natives as muckamoor, which possesses in a high degree intoxicating 
properties, and it is eaten more or less by all the Siberian tribes. 
Taken in large quantities, it is a violent narcotic poison, but in small 
doses it produces all the effects of alcoholic liquor. It has a most 
destructive effect, however, upon the nervous system, and the reac- 
tion when it comes prostrates the man mentally and physically. The 
Russian government is trying to check the progress of the terrible 
habit by making it a criminal offense to use or sell the plant in any 
shape, but they have not met with much success. The natives will 
get it and eat it in spite of all laws of the government. It is rather 
laughable to think that a convivial Korak when he wishes to treat a 
friend does not say won't you have a drink, but won't you come in 
and take a toad-stool. It does not seem to us like a very enticing 
invitation, but it has a magical effect upon a dissipated Korak. 
During our twenty days' travel with the wandering tribes, we had 
an opportunity of seeing many of their strange and curious customs 
and habits, but I have only time for a brief description of their relig- 
ious and marriage ceremonies, which are probably the most peculiar 
features of their social life. 

Their religion is little more than the worship of the devil. If they 
have any idea of a benevolent God, it is that of a subordinate spirit 
whose chief characteristics are weakness and a sort of passive virtue. 
The Evil Spirit is the controlling power in heaven and earth, and his 
favor they seek to obtain by sacrifices and offerings. Whenever any 
great calamity, such as sickness, storm or famine comes upon them, 
it is attributed to the Evil Spirit's displeasure, and they at once con- 
sult their shamans or priests as to the best method of appeasing his 
wrath. The priest, to whom application is made, assembles the band 
in one of the largest tents, puts on a long robe stamped with figures 
of birds and beasts, and curious hieroglyphic emblems, unbinds his 
long black hair, and taking up a baraban or native drum, begins to 
sing a low monotonous chant to the accompaniment of slow, steady 
drum-beats. As the song progresses it increases in energy and 
rapidity, the priest contors his body into the most unnatural shapes, 
rolls his ej'es wildly in his head and seems to go into a frenzied 
trance. Finally he springs to his feet, and jerking his head convul- 
sively until his long hair fairly snaps, he begins a frantic dance about 
the tent. In a few moments he sinks apparently exhausted into his 
seat, and delivers to the awe stricken natives the message which he 
has received from the Evil Spirit, and which generally consists of 
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an order to sacrifice a certain number of dogs or reindeer, or per- 
haps a man, to the offended god. These commands are generally 
obeyed, but sometimes the natives themselves seem to doubt the 
priest's pretended inspiration, and whip him severely to compel him 
to change his decree. If he still holds out without showing any 
signs of suffering or weakness, it is considered a proof of his sincer- 
ity and character as a genuine shaman. This custom of whipping 
a priest to test the sincerity of his profession is peculiar, I believe, 
to the Siberian natives, and it is a very curious illustration of the 
mingled superstition and skepticism of their character. They don't 
give a priest the benefit of any doubts. If they think he is a hum- 
bug they whip him until he owns up, or until they are satisfied that 
he is sustained by supernatural power. If the spiritual directions 
of a priest suit them, well and good; if not they whip him until he 
gives them others which are better suited to the occasion, — a very 
summary way of settling theological difficulties. Human sacrifice, 
although it prevails among some of the northern tribes, is not com- 
mon, and is only resorted to in cases of great'national calamity, when 
the sacrifice of dogs or reindeer proves unavailing. The Koraks and 
Tchucktchis have, however, a custom which is little less barbarous 
than human sacrifice, and that is the cold-blooded murder of all their 
old, infirm and sick. As soon as one of their tribe becomes unable 
by reason of age, blindness or disease, to endure the fatigue and 
exposure of their wandering life, they put him to death, generally, 
by spearing him or crushing his head in with stones. Long experi- 
ence has given them a terrible familiarity with the best and quickest 
methods of taking life, and they explained to us, with the most 
sickening minuteness, the different ways in which a man could be 
killed, and the vital parts of the body, where a spear or knife-thrust 
would cause most immediate death. They are all taught to look 
forward to such a violent death as the natural end of their existence, 
and meet it as composedly and stoically as a man can ever meet his 
last enemy. 

In bright and marked contrast to these gloomy superstitions and 
bloody rites are the laughter-provoking ceremonies of a Korak mar- 
riage, which, like all their customs, bear every mark of entire orig- 
inality. Every young man in the tribe of Koraks who desires to 
marry, is compelled to work one, two or three years for his wife. He 
cannot buy her for ten cents as can the Russian, and then have some 
one else pay the expenses of the wedding. The Korak father sets 
a higher price upon his daughter's hand than this, and only two or 
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three years' work is considered a fair equivalent. At the expiration 
of the young man's long apprenticeship the band to which he belongs 
is convened in the largest tent of the encampment to witness the 
marriage ceremony. A feast ispreparedof blubber, marrow, venison, 
dried fish, and other Korak delicacies, and the assembled crowd spend 
a short time before the ceremony in eating and talking over the 
anticipated event. When this is ended, one of the Koraks takes up 
the native drum, which is inseparable from all their ceremonies, and 
begins a low, musical recitative, which increases gradually in volume 
and energy until it swells into a wild, barbarous chant, timed by the 
regular beats of the heavy bass drum. A native enters with an 
armful of willow and alder switches, which he proceeds to distribute 
in all the pologs or little skin bedrooms around the inner circum- 
ference of the tent. The front curtains of all these little rooms are 
then thrown up ; the women station themselves in detachments of 
two or three at the entrance of every pigeon hole, and take up the 
willow and alder branches which have been provided. When every- 
thing is ready a venerable native comes out from a closed polog near 
the door, leading the young Korak and his dark-faced bride. Their 
appearance is the signal for renewed excitement. The music increases 
in rapidity, the natives all join in the barbarous chant, and break out, 
at intervals, into shrill cries of excitement. At a given signal the 
bride suddenly darts into the first polog and commences a rapid 
flight around the tent through all the little rooms, raising up the cur- 
tains between them as she passes. The bridegroom instantly follows, 
in hot pursuit. The women, who stand at the opening of each polog, 
assist the bride's flight in every possible way, but when the unfortu- 
nate bridegroom attempts to pass they trip him up, pull his hair, 
throw the curtains over his head, and beat him over the back with 
their switches until it is an unexplained mystery how he escapes 
with his life. If, under all these disadvantages, he does not succeed 
in catching the bride before she completes the circuit of the tent, he 
is not married and must console himself with the reflection that, after 
two or three more years' work he can try it again. The ceremony 
generally ends, however, in a happier way. The bride, at the last 
moment, permits her lover to catch her, and the marriage ceremony 
is completed. The object of this singular custom is, evidently, to 
give the woman an opportunity to marry the man or not, as she 
chooses, for, it is, of course, impossible for him to overtake her un- 
less she permits it. It shows a greater delicacy of feeling and regard 
for the wishes of the weaker sex than is common in an unrecon. 
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structed state of society, but it seems to me that the same results 
could be obtained without so much abuse of the unfortunate bride- 
groom. Some regard ought to be paid to his feelings, if he is a man, 
and woman's rights should never include the privilege of personal 
chastisement. The Korak men, however, are the only persons inter- 
ested, and if they feel disposed to submit to it, I suppose there is no 
call for outside interference. It is impossible to question the bravery 
of a Korak who has ever been married. The simple fact that he has 
gone through such an ordeal is the strongest proof of his courage. 
I once knew a native in Kamtschatka who had married three wives, 
and I felt as much respect for his heroic bravery as if he had charged 
with the Six Hundred at Balaklava. 

We traveled with the wandering Koraks over the snowy plains of 
Northern Kamtschatka for nearly three weeks, riding all day behind 
their fleet reindeer, and sleeping every night in their smoky pologs. 
Never were we treated by them otherwise than kindly, and I cannot 
withhold my tribute of gratitude from the people with whom I so 
long lived, and in whose tents I have so often slept without a single 
companion or weapon, 200 miles beyond the Russian outposts. Bar- 
barous and uncivilized they may be, but many nations which stand 
higher than they in the scale of social and religious enlightenment 
might learn from them a lesson of kindness and hospitality to 
strangers. 

We arrived at the Russian settlement of Ghijiga, near the head of 
the Okhotsk sea, late in November, after twenty days of fatiguing 
travel on the reindeer sledges of the Koraks. It was the Russian 
Sunday, and the chiming of three or fourbells, from the red dome of 
the little church, as we entered the village, brought up many long 
buried recollections of home, and was almost the first familiar sound 
which we had heard for five months. At Ghijiga we were at last 
upon the proposed route of the telegraph line between Behring's 
straits and the Amoor river, and our winter's work of exploration 
was to be commenced. Hiring a dozen natives, with their dog 
sledges, to transport us and our store of provisions, we turned our 
faces again northward, although the polar star was already high 
overhead. In traveling from the Okhotsk sea toward Behring's 
straits, we entered upon the most barren and utterly desolate portion 
of all the Russian empire. Vast level plains, as boundless to the 
weary eye as the ocean itself, stretched away in every direction to 
the far horizon, without a single tree or bush to relieve their white, 
snowy surface. No sign of animal or vegetable life, no suggestion 
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of summer or flowers, or warm sunshine, ever brightened this dreary 
waste of storm-drifted snow, over which seemed to brood the awful 
silence of universal death. Even the sun seemed to grow tired of 
trying to infuse warmth and life into the bleak, wintry landscape, 
and only showed its red lurid face for two hours each day above the 
horizon. The wavering, uncertain flashes of the aurora, however, 
brightened as the sunshine faded, and throughout the long dark 
night of twenty-two hours, flickering streamers of mysterious light 
waved and trembled in the northern heavens, and cast a faint, un- 
earthly radiance over the white snow. Upon these desolate plains 
we experienced, for the first time, the extreme cold of the Arctic 
zone, our thermometer standing, for three or four successive days 
at minus forty, and sinking on New Year's eve to fifty-three de- 
grees below zero. We had often read in the travels of Kane, 
Hall and McClintock, of the intense cold of high northern latitudes, 
but we had never been able to imagine what effect such temperature 
would produce, not only upon the human body, but upon nature 
generally. We had now an opportunity of satisfying ourselves, for 
on New Year's eve, in that temperature of fifty-three below zero, 
we camped out on the open steppe without even the shelter of a 
tent. The first sensation which you notice in going from a warm 
room into a temperature of fifty, is a burning pain in the throat and 
lungs as if you were inhaling hot steam. You do not feel particu- 
larly cold, but the air drawn into the lungs through the mouth 
seems hot and causes an inclination to cough. You are obliged, 
perhaps, to cover your face and breathe slowly through the nose, 
until the lungs and throat become somewhat accustomed to the 
temperature. If you stand quietly for five or ten minutes in the 
open air, frost forms on everything which is touched by your 
breath. The beard becomes a stiff tangled mass of frozen iron 
wire, the eyelids grow heavy with white rims of snow and freeze 
together when you wink, and the muscles of the face gradually 
stiffen until you can hardly move your lips enough to talk. It is 
almost as difficult to smile or throw any expression into one's face 
as it would be were it covered with a close-fitting iron mask. If you 
still stand motionless and make no effort by exercise to quicken the 
circulation, the intense cold begins to produce more serious effects. 
The nose and cheeks, with a curious pricking sensation which is 
barely perceptible, begin to turn white as wax, and the feet, if they 
are not very warmly covered, lose gradually all feeling of life. If 
you attempt to walk your toes seem to be gone, and you have the 
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curious sensation of walking upon your heels, until finally your 
heels also go, and you hobble about apparently on your ankle-joints. 
Below them there is no more feeling than if the extremities were 
made of wood. The feet may not yet be frozen, but the circulation 
of blood in them has stopped, and if you do not wish to lose them 
entirely, it is time to bring the experiment to a close. Most travel- 
ers are satisfied with the easily-procured experience of a frozen 
nose, and have no desire to learn by personal trial how it feels to 
freeze any other part of the body. 

I have been surprised many times in Siberia to see how closely 
the extremes of heat and cold approach each other in their effects. 

A level plain of snow when the thermometer stands at 50° below 
zero seems to shimmer and tremble in its outline just as our fields 
do at home under the blazing sun of August. 

The warm bodies of dogs and reindeer give off dense clouds of 
steam, which rise six or eight feet in the air and hang motionless 
over the road long after the animals have passed. Even the bare 
hand wiped perfectly dry and exposed to such a temperature will 
exhale a thin cloud of vapor. The Russian explorer Vrangell states 
that at 64° below zero he had seen a crow's body give off steam as it 
passed through the air, and although I once considered that a very 
questionable story, I have seen reason to believe in its truth. A bar 
of iron chilled to the temperature of 60° below zero burns the hand 
when touched exactly as it would if it were red hot, and I do not 
think any one could tell from the feeling alone whether it were 
heated or frozen. In either case the sensation is that of burning and 
the effect is a blister. In the winter of 1866, when the thermometer 
once fell as low as — 68°, we tried the experiment of freezing quick- 
silver. After four minutes' exposure to the air, in a pair of bullet 
moulds, the mercury crystalized and hardened to the consistency 
of lead, and loading a Sharp's rifle with the frozen slug, we fired it 
through a pine board. In such terrible temperatures as these, camp- 
ing out-doors is, of course, no trifle ; but even then the danger to life 
is not so great as one would suppose. In the temperature which I 
have just mentioned, 68° below zero, a party of five men, under 
Lieut. Bush, spent a long night of sixteen hours on the open steppe. 
Of course, they suffered and were obliged to run and wrestle almost 
constantly to keep from freezing, but they did not lose a man or a 
dog, and not one of the party would have hesitated to try it another 
night had it been necessary. With proper clothing and plenty of 
fat food, I believe man can endure for several days the most intense 
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natural cold which has ever been observed. All the cases of freezing 
to death which I have ever known were the result either of careless- 
ness, physical exhaustion or lack of food. There is a very general 
misapprehension with regard to the danger of sleeping out-doors in 
low temperatures. Many people think, and I once thought myself, 
that to go to sleep in intense cold is to invite death. It depends 
entirely upon the man's condition when he lies down to sleep. He 
may have on no thicker clothing than a linen coat, but if he goes to 
sleep warm he will always wake up before he freezes, no matter how 
intense may be the cold. If he is thoroughly chilled through, how- 
ever, in the first place and feels indisposed to make any exertion, 
sleep is certain death. Until I learned it in Siberia I never knew 
this fact, and the first night which I spent out-doors, in a tempera- 
ture of 30° below zero was one long struggle with my desire to sleep. 
I dared not close my eyes lest I should never wake, and for hours I 
watched the twinkling stars through the tree-tops as if my very life 
depended upon my wakefulness. The Siberian dress furnishes as 
effectual protection from cold, probably, as that of any northern 
people, and I believe it to be very much superior to the costume of 
the Esquimaux, which has generally been adopted by the Arctic ex- 
peditions. I have a specimen of the dress with me. 

As we made our way slowly northward and eastward from the 
Okhotsk sea toward Behring's straits, we began to hear from the 
wandering natives strange and vague stories of a party of white men 
who had mysteriously appeared in a fire ship about three months 
before, and who had landed on the coast of the Pacific south of 
Behring's straits, and were there spending the winter. What could 
induce white men to select such a desolate, forsaken, uninhabited 
portion of Siberia, for a winter residence we could not imagine, and 
we paid at first little attention to the incredible story. As we 
penetrated, however, deeper and deeper into the territory of the 
wandering tribes, the reports of this party of white men took more 
definite shape. They were living, the natives said, in a little under- 
ground hut, on a vast, barren steppe, nearly 300 miles from the nearest 
settlement. Their subterranean house had been entirely buried by 
the drifting snow, and nothing but a curious iron tube, through which 
came smoke and sparks, showed where the white men lived. This 
curious iron tube, which so puzzled the natives, we supposed to be a 
stove-pipe, and it furnished the strongest confirmation of the truth 
of the story. No Siberian native could have invented the idea of a 
stove-pipe. Some one must have seen it. Further conversation 
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with the wandering bands of Tchucktchis whom we met, suggested 
the idea that this band of white men might be one of our own ex- 
ploring parties, which, without our knowledge had been landed on 
the Siberian coast to co-operate with us. The more we thought of 
this, the more probable it seemed, and at last we decided to make 
up a party of natives and go in search of the reported exiles, who 
might, by this time, be suffering from starvation, or be murdered 
by the fierce tribes who were said to inhabit that coast. Late in 
January we succeeded in prevailing upon eleven natives to accom- 
pany us, and we set out for a journey of nearly 300 miles, over a vast 
desert of snow, with nothing except the story of a stove-pipe to 
guide us in our search. The party was said to be living near the 
mouth of a river called the Anadyr, whith empties into the Pacific 
south of Behring's straits, and this river we followed during all the 
latter part of our journey. 

Eleven days after, toward the close of the long twilight which 
succeeded an Arctic day, our little train of eleven sledges drew near 
the place where, from native accounts, we expected to find the long- 
exiled party of Americans. The night was clear, still and intensely 
■cold, the thermometer at sunset marking forty-four degrees below 
zero, and sinking rapidly to fifty, as the rosy flush in the west faded 
and darkness settled down over the vast, silent plain, Many times 
before in Siberia and Kamtschatka I had seen nature in her sterner 
moods and winter garb, but never had the elements of cold, barren- 
ness and desolation, seemed to combine into a picture so dreary as 
the one which met our eyes that night near Behring's straits. As far 
as eyes could pierce the gathering gloom, in every direction lay the 
barren steppe like a boundless ocean of snow blown into long wave- 
like ridges by previous storms. There was not a tree, nor a bush, nor 
any sign of animal or vegetable life, to show that we were not travel- 
ing on a frozen ocean. All was silence and desolation. The country 
seemed abandoned by God and man, to the Arctic Spirit, whose 
shifting banners of auroral light flared out fitfully in the north in 
token of his conquest and dominion. The full moon had risen huge 
and red in the east throwing a lurid glare over the field of snow, but 
as if it too were under the control of the Arctic Spirit, it was only 
the mockery of a moon and was constantly assuming the most fan- 
tastic and varied shapes. Now it extended itself, laterally, into a 
long ellipse, then gathered itself up into the semblance of a huge 
red urn, lengthened out again to a long perpendicular bar with 
rounded ends, and finally became triangular. It can hardly be 
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imagined what added wildness and strangeness this blood-red dis- 
torted moon gave to a scene already wild and strange. We seemed 
to have entered upon a frozen abandoned world, where all the ordi- 
nary laws and phenomena were suspended, where animal and vege- 
table life were extinct, and from which even the favor of the Creator 
had been withdrawn. The intense cold, the solitude, the oppressive 
silence and the red, gloomy moonlight, like the glare of a distant 
but mighty conflagration, all united to excite in the mind feelings 
of awe, which, were, perhaps, intensified by the consciousness that 
never before had any human being, save a few wandering Tchucktchi 
ventured in winter upon these domains of the frost king. There 
was none of the singing, joking and hallooing with which our drivers 
were wont to enliven a night journey. Stolid and unimpressi- 
ble though they might be, there was something in the scene which 
even they felt and were silent. Hour after hour wore slowly away 
until midnight. We had passed by more than twenty miles, the 
point on the river where the party was said to be, but no sign had 
been found of the subterranean house or its projecting stove-pipe. 
Where we were now no one could tell, except that we were distant 
eleven days' journey from the nearest settlement and seventy-five 
miles from the nearest wood. The ice in the river, however, had sud- 
denly become salt, showing that we had reached the tide-water of 
the Pacific and that the ocean itself could not be far away. 

For twenty-four hours we had traveled, night and day, without a 
single stop having been unable to find wood for a fire, and the intense 
cold, fatigue and lack of warm food began at last to tell upon our 
silent but suffering men. We all felt that we had not one chance 
in a hundred of finding at midnight on that waste of snow the little 
subterranean house of which we were in search. We did not even 
know on which side of the river it was, and the river itself was nearly 
two miles in width. Our dogs finally began to show unmistakable 
signs of exhaustion, and their swollen and frozen feet cracked open 
and left bloody tracks for miles over the steppe as we moved slowly 
on. The nearest wood was now seventy-five miles behind us and 
everything depended upon finding shelter within two or three hours. 
If we did not we should certainly have to stop, and to camp without 
a fire in our chilled and exhausted condition was almost certain death. 
At last Dodd, my only American companion, laid down on his 
sledge to sleep, regardless of my remonstrances and paying no atten- 
tion whatever to my questions. 

He was evidently becoming benumbed by the deadly chill which 
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struck through the heaviest furs, and which was constantly making 
insidious advances from the extremities to the seat of life. He prob- 
ably would not live an hour unless he could be roused. Discouraged 
by his apparently hopeless condition, and exhausted by the constant 
struggle to keep warm, I at last decided that we would go no fur- 
ther. By stopping where we were and breaking up one of our 
sledges for firewood, and boiling some tea, I hoped that we would 
be able to get through the night, but to go on seemed to be need- 
lessly risking the lives of all. I had just given the order to the 
sledges near me to camp, when I thought I heard a faint halloo in 
the distance. All the blood in my veins rushed with a great throb 
to the heart as I threw back my fur hood and listened. Again a 
faint, long-drawn cry came back through the still frosty air from the 
sledges in advance. My dogs pricked up their ears and started 
eagerly forward, and in a moment I came upon our leading drivers 
gathered in a circle around an overturned whaleboat, which lay half 
buried in snow by the river bank. The footprint in the sand was 
not more suggestive to Robinson Crusoe than was this old weather- 
beaten whaleboat to us, and we thanked God for even this guiding 
sign on that vast sahara of frozen snow. Brushing away with my 
mitten the heavy fringe of frost which hung to my eyelids, I looked 
eagerly around for a house, but my dogs' instincts were quicker than 
my sight, and they dashed away with impatient whines toward a 
little mound of snow about a hundred yards distant. Out of the 
top of this snow-drift projected the long talked of stove-pipe, and 
as we drew up before it I shouted to Dodd that the Behring's Straits 
party was found. The unexpected discovery at midnight of this 
exiled party of Americans, when we had given up all hope of shelter 
and almost of life, was a God-send to our disheartened spirits, and I 
hardly know in my excitement what I did. I remember now walk- 
ing hastily back and forth and repeating softly to myself, " Thank 
God ! Thank God ! " at every step, but I was not conscious at the 
time of anything except the great fact of our safety. There was 
no sound of life in the house, or rather in the snowbank, before us, 
and the inmates were evidently asleep. Seeing no sign anywhere 
of a door, I walked up on the drift and shouted down the stove 
pipe, " Halloo the house ! " The hail seemed to the startled Ameri- 
cans to come out of the stove, and for an instant there was no reply, 
but presently, through the pipe, I heard a startled voice demanding 
" Who's there?" "Come out and see ; where's the door?" The 
voice again replied that the door was on the south-east corner, and 
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I started around the drift to find it. The inmates of the hut had 
dug a deep trench, about thirty feet in length, for a doorway, and 
had covered it over with reindeer skins. Stepping incautiously 
upon this frail roof, I fell through just as one of the Americans was 
coming out with a candle. My sudden appearance was not calcu- 
lated to restore the steadiness of startled nerves, for I wore a heavy 
fur mask on my face, and only the eyes, peering out through tangled 
masses of frosty hair, showed that the furs incased a human being. 
The man took two or three frightened steps backward, but as I 
recognized his face and spoke to him again in English, he stopped, 
and tearing off my mask and fur hood, I spoke my name. Never 
was there such rejoicing as that which then took place in that un- 
derground hut as we recognized in the exiled party five of our old 
comrades and friends, to whom, eight months before, we had 
bid farewell as we sailed out of San Francisco bay for Kamt- 
schatka. 

Five months they had been living in that snow-covered cellar 
without ever seeing the face of a civilized man, and they had not 
dreamed that there was another American within a thousand miles 
of their lonely camp. Five days afterward we started back with the 
rescued party, and on the seventeenth day of February we returned 
in safety to the Russian settlement of Anadyrsk. 

It is, of course, impossible, within the limits of a single lecture, 
to follow our little party through its two years and a half of travel 
and adventure. I can only touch hastily upon the most marked 
features of our wandering life, and those which illustrate in some 
way the peculiarities of the unknown country through which we 
traveled. 

Riding all day on dog sledges and camping out at night on the 
snow, in all kinds of weather, made up our life, and it was lonely 
and dismal enough many times to have satisfied the gloomiest her- 
mit who ever abandoned the pleasures of the world for a residence 
in the wilderness. To all that class of soured, disappointed, mis- 
anthropical spirits, I can confidently recommend Siberia as a con- 
genial retreat from the worries of life. 

No wars or rumors of wars, no tailors' bills, no charitable sub- 
scriptions, no hand-organs, peddlers or lecturers, will ever disturb 
their peaceful meditations. They will be as safe from all intrusion 
as if they lived in the moon. 

Long before we finished our first winter's explorations, we were 
compelled to resort to every imaginable means of passing away the 
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time. Going into camp frequently as early as one o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the sun disappeared we had before us twenty-two 
hours of darkness, through which we must either sleep or amuse 
ourselves in some other way. Twenty-two hours sleep for any one 
who was not a Rip Van Winkle was rather an overdose, and for 
more than half that time we were obliged to sit around the camp- 
fire and talk. That did very well for fifty or a hundred nights, but 
our mental resources finally ran very low and we couldn't think of 
a single subject about which we knew anything, that had not been 
talked over, criticised and discussed to the very bone.* Finally 
the happy thought occurred to me that I might pass away the long 
evenings by delivering a course of lectures upon scientific subjects 
to my native drivers. It would amuse me and at the same time in- 
struct them, or at least I hoped it would, and I proceeded at once 
to put the plan into execution. I turned my attention first to 
astronomy. Camping out doors on the open steppe, I had every 
facility for the explanation of my subject, and night after night I 
might have been seen in the center of a group of eager natives, 
whose swarthy faces were lighted up by the red blaze of the camp- 
fire, and who watched with childish curiosity while I explained an 
eclipse of the moon. I was compelled, like John Phoenix, to man- 
ufacture my own orrery, and I did it with a lump of frozen tallow 
to represent the earth and a chunk of black bread for the moon. 
The resemblance to the heavenly bodies was not, I must confess, 
very striking, but by making believe very hard, we managed to get 
along. A spectator would have been amused could he have seen 
with what grave solemnity I circulated the bread and tallow in their 
respective orbits, and have heard the long drawn Tyee ! of aston- 
ishment from my native audience as I brought the bread into eclipse 
behind the lump of tallow. At the close of my first lecture my 
scholars showed their entire comprehension of the nature of the 
heavenly bodies by melting up the earth to drink and devouring the 
moon whole. I endeavored to explain to them that my lectures 
were intended to be astronomical and not gastronomical, and that 

* We had related to each other, in detail, the whole history of our respective lives. 
We had discussed in full every known problem of love, war, politics, science and religion, 
including a great many that we didn't know anything about, and were finally driven to 
such subjects as the size of Xerxes' army in Greece and the probable extent of the deluge. 
As there was no possibility of arriving at any definite conclusion with regard to these two 
questions, the debate was prolonged for twenty or thirty consecutive nights, and finally 
left open for future consideration. In cases of desperate emergency, when all other topics 
of conversation failed, we invariably returned to Xerxes' army and the flood. 
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eating up the heavenly bodies in that reckless way was very im- 
proper. My remonstrances had very little effect, however, and I 
was obliged to provide a new sun, moon and earth for every lecture. 
It soon became evident that these astronomical feasts were becom- 
ing altogether too popular, for my audience thought nothing of 
devouring a whole solar system every night, and the resources of 
our bread bag were limited. I was compelled, therefore, to use 
stones and snowballs to represent the planets instead of bread and 
tallow, and from that time the popularity of my lectures steadily 
declined until I was left without a single hearer. 

The natives generally believed implicitly everything which the 
Americans told them, and I am afraid the latter sometimes imposed 
on their credulity by stories of wonderful steam-cars which traveled 
200 miles an hour, and fabulous balloons, in which a man could go 
to the moon. If they did, however, the natives never knew it, but 
trusted faithfully in the white men's veracity. On one occasion I 
told my native drivers that I had seen a flying-fish. Every face at 
once assumed an expression of disbelief, and finally their spokesman, 
with a rebuking glance, said : " We have always believed what yon 
told us about the wonderful steam-cars and fire-ships, because we 
never saw any such things, and thought you were a true man, but 
now we know you lie." From this time all my stories were list- 
ened to doubtfully, and I never could entirely regain my lost char- 
acter for truthfulness. That unfortunate fish story threw discredit 
on everything. Steam-cars and fire-ships they knew nothing about, 
and the wonderful Americans might have such things, but they had 
seen thousands of fish and knew that they did not fly. I might 
" tell that to the marines," but I could not impose it upon an intel- 
ligent Korak. We found that the name and fame of Americans 
had long preceded us in every part of Siberia. There was not a 
man woman or child in all that vast territory who had not heard of 
the Amerikanse, although some of them had never seen the face of 
a white man. American papers and magazines we discovered irk 
more than a dozen places in the interior of Siberia and Kamtschatka, 
often 300 miles from the sea coast, where no foreigner had ever be- 
fore been. More than this : In one native hut near Anadyrsk we 
found a picture of Major-General Dix, worshipped as a Russian 
saint. A gilded candle was burning before his stern features, and 
every night and morning a dozen natives said their prayers to a 
major-general in the United States army. It is the only instance 
on record, I believe, where a major-general has been raised to the 
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dignity of a saint without even being dead. St. George of Eng- 
land was originally an army contractor, but he was not canonized 
until long after his death, when the memory of his contracts was no 
more. For Major-General Dix, however, was reserved the peculiar 
privilege of being a United States minister in Paris and a saint in 
Siberia. If it had been General Butler now, the mistake of the 
natives might have been excused on account of the saintly expres- 
sion of his countenance, but I cannot imagine what there was in 
General Dix's features to call for worship. 

Although the natives and Russian peasants everywhere had heard 
of Americans, we found that in some places they had associated very 
curious ideas with the name. In the Siberian city of Omsk, on the 
frontier of Chinese Tartary, I once had occasion to buy some bread 
in a Russian bakery. The proprietor of the establishment, as he 
counted out the loaves, remarked carelessly that I seemed to speak 
Russian with a foreign accent, and asked if he might be permitted 
to inquire in what part of the world it had pleased my high excel- 
lency to be born. I could not refuse to answer a question so politely 
worded, and replied that, as I had not enjoyed the early advan- 
tages of Siberian parentage, I had condescended to be born an 
American. " An American ! " he exclaimed. '^Achte soodare moisvett 
(hold on while I bring my wife and children)." Out he rushed and 
presently returned with a woman, five children and the whole force 
of the bakery, whom he proceeded to arrange along the wall in favor- 
able positions for watching the wonderful American's movements. 
He then addressed his staring children something in this style ; 
" There, Ivan Nekeefer, do you see him ; he's an American, all the 
way from America, more'n a hundred miles from here ; just think of 
it and look at him ; now, if you'll only be good children perhaps 
you'll all be Americans some day." I tried to assume as majestic an 
appearance as possible in order to impress the children with the 
desirability of becoming Americans at the earliest possible moment, 
but they didn't seem to see it. Suddenly a new thought seemed to 
strike the baker, and looking at me curiously, he said : " Why you're 
not so very black." I didn't see the pertinency of this remark at all 
and replied that with the exception of a somewhat dirty face, which 
was accidental rather than constitutional, I didn't think I was very 
black. " But," said he, " I thought all the Americans were black." 

This was the severest thrust I ever had from a Russian, and I 
gathered up my bread and left the establishment in silence. I had, 
several times before been taken for a Polish exile, but never for a 
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contraband, and I did not propose to exhibit myself to a Russian 
bake-shop in any such character. 

We were puzzled, at first, to know how these American pictures 
and papers found their way to this isolated, unvisited, unknown part 
of Asia, and how the natives, everywhere, had become so familiar 
with the name of the American people. The mystery was easily 
explained. The American whaling fleet, whosevessels cut the waters 
of every sea on the globe from the eightieth parallel of north latitude 
to the extremity of Cape Horn, sends, every summer, a detachment 
of hardy sailors to the Siberian coast. They, like all citizens of our 
free republic, are reading men, and they carry American papers, as 
well as the American flag, to the ends of the earth. From these 
whalers the natives obtain them, and, attracted by the pictures, they 
circulate them from one band to another throughout the country. 
The publishers of Harper's Weekly, will, perhaps, be ^surprised to 
learn that their periodical is as carefully studied by the wandering 
natives of Siberia as it is by the more enlightened people of America, 
yet such is the fact. 

We were amused, many times by the comments of the natives 
upon the pictures in these papers. I remember that a Korak once 
brought to me an old tattered fashion-plate from Frank Leslie's Illus- 
trated Newspaper, containing three or four full length figures of 
imaginary ladies in the widest expansion of crinoline. The poor 
Korak said he had often wondered what those objects could be, and 
now, perhaps, I could tell him. He evidently had not the remotest 
suspicion that they were intended to represent human beings. I 
finally told him that they were American women. He burst out 
into a Tyee ! of amazement, and asked, with a wondering look, " Are 
all the women in your country as big as that at the bottom ? " It 
was a severe reflection upon our ladies' dress, and I did not venture 
to tell him that the bigness was artificial, but merely replied that 
they were. 

He looked curiously down at my feet and then at the picture, as 
if he were trying to trace some resemblance between the American 
man and woman, but he failed to do it, and evidently concluded that 
they must be of widely different species. 

We spent a considerable part of our first winter in Siberia, at the 
little Russian outpost of Anadyrsk, which is situated about 400 miles 
west of Behring's straits, on the edge of the Arctic circle. It is a 
small settlement of only about 150 inhabitants, and does not possess, 
in itself, a single feature of interest, but with it are connected some 
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of the pleasantest recollections of our Siberian life. It was here that 
we saw, for the first time, the full splendor of the aurora borealis, and 
that alone should make the little village forever memorable. 

Among the few pleasures which reward the traveler for the hard- 
ships and dangers of life in the far north, there are none which are 
brighter or longer remembered than the magnificent auroral displays 
which occasionally illumine the darkness of the polar night, and light 
up, with a celestial glory, the whole blue vault of heaven. No other 
natural phenomenon is so grand, so mysterious, so terrible in its 
unearthly splendor as this. The veil which conceals from mortal 
eyes the glory of the eternal throne seems drawn aside, and the awed 
beholder is lifted out of the atmosphere of his daily life into the im- 
mediate presence of Deity. Four years ago in February, at Anadyrsk, 
there occurred one of the grandest displays of the Arctic aurora 
which had been observed there for more than fifty years, and which 
exhibited such unusual and extraordinary brilliancy as to frighten 
even the natives. It was a cold, dark, but clear, winter's night, and 
the sky in the earlier part of the evening showed no signs of the 
magnificent illumination which was already being prepared. A few 
streamers wavered now and then in the north, and a faint radiance 
like that of the rising moon shone above the dark belt of shrubbery 
which bordered the river, but this was not an unusual occurrence, 
and it excited no notice or remark. 

Late in the evening, however, we happened to go for a moment 
out of doors, and as we stepped into the open air there burst sud- 
denly upon our startled eyes the grandest exhibition of vivid, daz- 
zling light and color of which the mind can conceive. The whole 
universe seemed to be on fire. 

A broad arch of brilliant prismatic colors spanned the heavens 
from east to west, like a gigantic rainbow, with a long fringe of crim- 
son and yellow streamers stretching up from its convex edge to the 
very zenith. 

Every portion of the vast arch was momentarily wavering, trem- 
bling and changing color, and the brilliant streamers which fringed 
its edge swept back and forth in great curves, like the fiery sword 
of the angel at the gate of Eden. 

At intervals of one or two seconds luminous bands parallel with 
the arch rose out of the northern horizon and swept with a swift, 
steady motion across the whole heavens, like long breakers of phos- 
phorescent light rolling in from some limitless ocean of space. 

In a moment the great auroral rainbow, with all its waving stream- 
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ers, began to move slowly up toward the zenith, and a second arch 
of equal brilliancy formed directly under it, shooting up a long 
serried row of slender colored lances toward the north star, like a 
battalion of the celestial host presenting arms to its commanding 
angel. 

Every instant the aurora increased in unearthly grandeur. 

The luminous bands revolved swiftly like the spokes of a great 
wheel of light across the heavens, the streamers hurried back and 
forth with a quick, tremulous motion from the ends of the arches to 
the center, and now and then a great wave of crimson would surge 
up from the north and fairly deluge the whole sky with color, ting- 
ing the white snow for miles around with its rosy reflection. 

But, as the words of the prophecy, " and the heavens shall be 
turned to blood," formed themselves upon my lips, the crimson sud- 
denly vanished and a lightning flash of vivid orange startled us with 
its wide all-pervading glare, which extended even to the southern 
horizon as if the whole volume of the atmosphere had suddenly 
taken fire. I even held my breath for a moment as I listened for 
the tremendous crash of thunder which it seemed to me must follow 
this sudden burst of vivid light, but, in heaven or earth, there was 
not a sound to break the calm silence of midnight, save the hastily 
muttered prayer of the frightened native at my side, as he crossed 
himself and kneeled down before the visible majesty of God. I 
could not imagine any possible addition which the almighty power 
could make to the grandeur of the aurora as it now appeared. 

The rapid alternations of crimson, green, yellow and blue were re- 
flected so vividly from the white surface of the snow, that the whole 
world seemed now drowned in blood, and then quivering in an at- 
mosphere of pale ghastly green through which shone the unspeak- 
able glories of the two mighty arches. But the end was not yet. 
As we watched with upturned faces the swift ebb and flow of these 
great celestial tides of colored light, the last seal of the glorious 
revelation was suddenly broken and both arches were simultaneously 
shattered into a thousand perpendicular parallel bars, every one of 
which displayed in regular order from top to bottom the seven pri- 
mary colors. 

From horizon to horizon there now stretched two vast curving 
bridges of colored bars, across which we almost expected to see pass- 
ing and repassing the bright inhabitants of another world. Amid 
cries of astonishment and exclamations of " God have mercy," from 
the startled natives, these innumerable bars began suddenly to move 
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back and forth, with a swift dancing motion, along the whole extent 
of both arches, passing each other from side to side with such bewil- 
dering rapidity that the eye was lost in the attempt to follow them. 
The whole concave of heaven seemed transformed into one great 
revolving kaleidoscope of shattered rainbows. 

Never had I even dreamed of such an aurora as this, and I am not 
ashamed to confess that its magnificence, for a moment, overawed 
and frightened me. The whole sky, from zenith to horizon, was one 
molten mantling sea of color and fire — crimson and purple and scar- 
let and green, and colors for which there are no words in language 
and no ideas in the mind — things which can only be conceived while 
they are visible. The signs and portents in the heavens were grand 
enough to herald the destruction of a world, and the dead silence of 
an Arctic midnight only deepened the impression of their unearthly 
splendor. 

With the separation of the two arches into bars the aurora reached 
its utmost magnificence, and from that time its supernatural beauty 
slowly but steadily faded. The first arch broke up and soon after it 
the second. The flashes of color appeared less and less frequently, 
the luminous bands ceased to revolve across the zenith and in an 
hour nothing was left in the dark starry heavens to remind us of the 
aurora, except a few faint Magellan-clouds of luminous vapor. Its 
appearance, however, remained and will long remain in the memory 
of all who saw it, and if anything could tempt me to return to 
Siberia, it would be the promise of another such exhibition of the 
Arctic aurora. 

The long winter nights, after the month of February, began to 
grow perceptibly shorter and as the sun rose gradually higher and 
higher, we noticed the first signs of dawning summer. Winter, in 
most parts of north-east Siberia, begins to break up in May, and sum- 
mer advances with rapid strides upon its retreating footsteps, cover- 
ing, instantly, with grass and flowers, the ground which it reclaims 
from the melting snowdrifts of winter. 

The almost uninterrupted daylight brings forward vegetation with 
incredible rapidity, and the snow is hardly off the ground before the 
delicate wax-like petals of the blueberry and star-fiower, and the 
great snowy clusters of Labrador tea begin to whiten the mossy 
plains. The birches, willows and alders burst suddenly into leaf, the 
river banks grow green with a soft carpet of grass, and the warm still 
air is filled all day with the trumpet-like cries of wild swans and 
geese as they come in great triangular flocks from the sea and pass 
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high overhead toward the far north. In three weeks after the dis- 
appearance of the last snow, all nature has put on the garments of 
midsummer and rejoices in almost perpetual sunshine. For 
twenty days in June it is never dark enough to see a star even at 
midnight. The sun rises in the north at half-past twelve in the 
morning, sweeps in a great circle around the heavens and sets again 
in the north at half-past eleven, shining constantly for twenty-three 
hours. This uninterrupted daylight seemed even more strange to 
us at first than the long darkness of winter. ^A'e could never decide 
to our own satisfaction when it was time to go to bed. It seemed 
ridiculous to make any preparations for retiring until the sun had 
set, and yet if we did not, it was sure to rise again before we could 
possibly get to sleep, and then it seemed just as preposterous to lie 
in bed as it did in the first place. We finally compromised the matter 
by putting light wooden shutters over all our windows and then by 
lighting candles succeeded in persuading our unbelieving senses that 
it was night, although the sun outside was shining with noon-day 
brilliancy. When we awoke, however, another difficulty presented 
itself. Did we go to bed to-day, or was it yesterday, and what time 
was it now? To-morrow, day before yesterday and the middle of 
next week, were all mixed up, and no man was able to swear 
positively that he did not go to sleep Wednesday and wake up on 
the previous Tuesday morning. We lost all track of the day of the 
week and the day of the month, and I caught myself repeatedly 
making two entries in my journal in the course of twenty-four hours 
with the mistaken impression that two days had passed. Summer 
in Siberia is much more distinctly marked than is generally supposed. 
On the first of July one would never believe himself to be north of 
the forty-fifth parallel of latitude. The thermometer at noon stands 
as high as seventy in the shade, the trees are all in full leaf ; prim- 
roses, cowslips, buttercups, valerian, larkspur and wild roses blossom 
everywhere on the plains and river banks ; butterflies and bees oc- 
casionally make their appearance, and throughout the twenty-four 
hours the trill of the song-sparrow is heard from the high grassy 
tundras, and the chatter of swallows and martens from under the 
eaves. About the tenth of July the mosquito, that curse of the 
northern summer, rises out of the damp moss of the low plains and 
winds his shrill horn to apprise all animated nature of his trium- 
phant resurrection, and his willingness to furnish musical entertain- 
ment to man and beast upon extremely reasonable terms. In three 
or four days, if the weather be still and warm, the air will be liter- 
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ally filled with clouds of mosquitos. I have never, even in the 
heart of a tropical swamp, seen anything which could be compared 
to it. Large fires are built by the natives around their houses, and 
the cattle stand all day in the smoke until they are driven by hun- 
ger to seek for food. Work of any kind becomes in many places 
almost impossible, and I have been compelled to live for three days 
at a time in a small calico tent pitched on the floor in our house. 
Out of it we never ventured without wearing mosquito-protectors on 
our heads and tying our clothing down at the wrists and ankles, over 
heavy boots and thick gloves. Even then the mosquitos would be 
almost sure to find some unguarded opening, and if they did not, 
they swarmed about the head until it seemed to be in the center of 
a bee-hive. For three weeks every summer we were obliged to sus- 
pend all work in the tamarack swamps, west of Ghijiga, for no other 
reason than the persecution of the mosquitos. Even our native 
laborers could not endure it. As far north as the shores of the 
Arctic ocean, in latitude 70, the natives are compelled to build large 
fires around their houses for the protection of themselves and their 
cattle. With the sharp frosts, however, in the early part of August, 
the troublesome insects disappear as suddenly as they came, and 
life becomes once more endurable. Summer lasts in the southern 
part of Siberia, around the Okhotsk sea, until the beginning of 
September, but heavy frosts frequently occur as early as the sixth 
of August, so that no attempt is made to cultivate the soil. In fact 
it only thaws out to a depth of eighteen inches or two feet, and 
below that remains forever frozen. By the first of October leaves, 
flowers, birds and all the brightness and beauty of summer are gone, 
and the long winter of eight months sets in with a heavy north- 
east storm, which covers all the earth with a white mantle of snow. 
We were compelled to do all the heaviest work in the construction 
of our line during the winter months on account of the difficulty of 
getting about from place to place in the summer. The vast level 
plains of moss, which compose most of the country north and east, 
assume in July the consistency of a great wet sponge, in which the 
foot will sink to the knee without leaving any permanent impression 
upon its soft, elastic surface. The distribution of all our poles and 
timber for station-houses was accomplished with dog sledges in the 
winter. On the ist of June, 1867, we had explored and located the 
whole route of the line, 2,000 miles in length ; had built more than 
fifty station-houses, prepared 20,000 telegraph poles, cut a road sixty 
feet wide through seventy-five miles of dense forest, and were pre- 
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paring with a fleet of five vessels and a force of 800 native laborers 
to push the work to early completion. We felt the greatest confi- 
dence that we could put the line in working order by the fall of 
1869, and were beginning already to anticipate the showers of laurel 
wreaths, which would fall upon our heads when the news flashed 
from New York to St. Petersburg that the Russo-American line was 
completed. We were destined, however, to be disappointed. A 
little paragraph, only two lines in length, which we found in a paper 
brought from California by a whaling vessel, dashed all our hopes 
suddenly to the ground. It was the simple announcement that all 
work on the Russian-American telegraph line had been suspended. 
Our bright visions of laurel wreaths and Russian crosses vanished 
like the pictures of a magic lantern when the light is extinguished, 
and all our past toils and hardships came up again in their gloomiest 
colors to deepen our bitter disappointment. We had never real- 
ized how miserable and lonely our Siberian life had been until the 
abandonment of the line showed us its uselessness. It seems hard 
to give up at once the one object to which we had devoted three 
three years of our lives, and for whose attainment we had suffered 
all the hardships of cold, exile and starvation, but the Atlantic cable 
was a success, and our Siberian line, however practical its construc- 
tion might be, was substantially a failure. We began at once to 
make preparations for our final departure. Most of our officers and 
men intended to return by ship to San Francisco, but we succeeded 
in making up a small party to go home across Asia and Europe 
around the world. On the first of September we sailed from Ghi- 
jiga for the western coast of the Okhotsk sea, where our long over- 
land journey of 5,000 miles was to begin. A crowd of sorrowful 
natives gathered around the landing when we embarked, and their 
sad, gloomy faces as they bade us farewell showed how closely they 
had identified their own happiness with our presence and how ut- 
terly blank and eventless hereafter would be their lonely isolated 
lives. Never, again, probably, would Americans visit their far dis- 
tant land, and the brief glimpse which they had enjoyed of civilized 
life and its pleasures only served to throw into deeper contrast the 
cheerlessness of their monotonous existence. The poor fellows, 
however, did what they could to give us a cheerful God-speed, and 
an old Russian cannon which they had somewhere found spoke out 
faintly when we were far at sea, the last good-bye of barbarism to 
departing civilization. 

As the high bold coast of Ghijiga darkened and finally vanished 
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in the gathering gloom of night, and the muffled report of the na- 
tives' cannon came faintly and yet more faintly across the widening 
expanse of dark water, we drew a long breath of relief and turned 
our faces with glad anticipations toward the domes of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, and our far away homes. 



